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THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 

It can scarcely be considered remarkable that nursery rhymes 
should be traced to a sort of semi-sacred origin, when we consider 
the use of the carol in the Christian church. It is easy to under- 
stand how such rhymed tales might have reached us in the form of 
nursery ditties. But it is certainly curious to find a rhyme used for 
the amusement of children attributed to Hebrew parentage, as has 
been the case with " The House that Jack Built " and its variations. 

I have fallen in with a copy of " Hagada shel Pesach," which con- 
tains this Hebrew song with an English translation and exposition. 
The book has lost its title-page. I am informed by a friend that he 
has seen a Hebrew original of 1650 containing the same render- 
ing and explanation. "Hagada" is the name given to the body of 
interpretation and comment on the written and traditional law ; and 
this particular work is the Hagada for Passover, a book the composi- 
tion of which is assigned by Zunz to the Talmudic period, and which 
is read on the two first nights of the feast, by the master of the 
family, after return from the synagogue. The kernel of the service 
consists of an account of the Exodus, accompanied by a commentary 
and devotional exercises. After the Hallel (Psalms of praise) have 
been recited, and the fourth cup drunk, grace said, and the commem- 
oration accomplished, several songs are added ; the last of these, in 
Chaldee, is the Song of the Kid, beginning Chad gadia, a literal 
translation of which is appended, as follows : — 

One only kid, one only kid, which my father bought for two zuzim, — one only 

kid, one only kid. 
And a cat came and devoured the kid, which my father bought for two zuzim, — 

one only kid, one only kid. 
And a dog came and bit the cat, which had devoured the kid, which my father 

bought for two zuzim, — one only kid, one only kid. 
Then a staff came and smote the dog, which had bitten the cat, which had de- 
voured the kid, which my father bought for two zuzim, — one only kid, one 

only kid. 
Then a fire came and burnt the staff, which had smitten the dog, which had bitten 

the cat, which had devoured the kid, which my father bought for two 

zuzim, — one only kid, one only kid. 
Then water came and extinguished the fire, which had burnt the staff, which had 

smitten the dog, which had bitten the cat, which had devoured the kid, 

which my father bought for two zuzim, — one only kid, one only kid. 
Then the ox came and drank the water, which had extinguished the fire, which 

had burnt the staff, which had smitten the dog, which had bitten the cat, 

which had devoured the kid, which my father bought for two zuzim, — one 

only kid, one only kid. 
Then the slaughterer came, and slaughtered the ox, which had drunk the water, 

which had extinguished the fire, which had burnt the staff, which had 
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smitten the dog, which had bitten the cat, which had devoured the kid, 
which my father bought for two zuzim, — one only kid, one only kid. 

Then the angel of death came, and slew the slaughterer, who had slaughtered the 
ox, which had drunk the water, which had extinguished the fire, which had 
burnt the staff, which had smitten the dog, which had bitten the cat, which 
had devoured the kid, which my father bought for two zuzim, — one only 
kid, one only kid. 

Then came the Most Holy One, blessed is He, and slew the angel of death, who 
had slain the slaughterer, who had slaughtered the ox, which had drunk 
the water, which had extinguished the fire, which had burnt the staff, 
which had smitten the dog, which had bitten the cat, which had devoured 
the kid, which my father bought for two zuzim, — one only kid, one only 
kid. 

As the Hagada or Passover service was formed by successive addi- 
tions, it is not strange that compositions should be added, intended 
to inculcate some lesson ; and we see clearly in this hymn the lesson 
of retribution. 

While this may have been the original object of the Song of the 
Kid, Rabbinical authorities, at a later date, placed on it a grander 
and more symbolic significance. 

The book from which I quote sets forth this meaning as follows : — 

" This poem is generally regarded as a parable, descriptive of in- 
cidents in the history of the Jewish nation, with some references to 
prophecies yet unfulfilled. More than one interpretation has been 
given to it, substantially differing from each other ; the most popular 
is the one herein adopted. The following explanations are then 
added in the form of notes. 

" Referring to Israel, the one peculiar people on earth, which God 
purchased (Ex. xv. 16) for himself by means of the two precious 
tablets of the law. 

" The cat refers to Babylon, whose symbol in Daniel's vision 
(Dan. xii. 4) is a Lion, but which the author rejects as unsuited to 
the parable, substituting the domestic member of the same family. 

" Devoured the kid, descriptive of the Babylonian captivity, which 
swallowed up Jewish nationality. 

" The dog refers to Persia, by whose power Babylon was over- 
thrown. 

" The staff refers to Greece which put an end to Persian domina- 
tion. 

" The fire refers to Rome, which spread devastation throughout 
the East by the extent of its conquests, and which put an end to the 
Grecian empire, when Perseus was defeated at the battle of Pydna. 

" The water refers to the Turks, descendants of Ishmael, by whom 
the Holy Land was wrested from the possession of Rome (!) 

" The ox refers to Edom, by which term the European nations are 
designated. These will in the latter days, go up against the Holy 
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Land and wrest it from the possession of the descendants of Israel. 
(See Abarbonel on Ezk. 39.) 

" The slaughterer refers to the fearful war which will then succeed, 
when the confederate armies of Gog and Magog, Persia, Cush, and 
Pull will 'come up like the tempest' to drive the sons of Edom from 
Palestine. 

" The angel of death refers to the pestilence which shall then 
occur and in which all the enemies of Israel shall perish. 

" The establishment of God's kingdom upon earth, when Israel 
shall be restored under the rule of Messiah, the Son of David." 

Zunz, in his " Die gottesdiensliche Vortrage der Juden," says (p. 
126) that this, with the other songs following the fourth cup, were 
added to the Passover ritual in the fifteenth century, and are un- 
known to Rabbinical authorities of the middle ages. 

There exists also a German folk-song so nearly identical with the 
Hebrew that it will not be necessary to quote it here ; and there is 
a Hindoo folk-song or tale, which resembles the Song of the Kid in 
its essential features. 

While Zunz elsewhere remarks, " It is possible that the Song of 
the Kid was taken from the popular German song," it seems to me 
more likely that the reverse was the case. Very likely both were 
adaptations from some descendant of the Indian tale. 

There is also a modern Greek song of the same family, which 
seems to be older than the time at which the Song of the Kid was 
introduced into the Passover service. This song (Frankel, " Monats- 
schrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums," 1853), 
forms part of a child's comedy, or play, and reads as follows : — 

There was an old man and he had a bird, which sang and aroused the old man 

from his rest. 
There came the fox and ate the bird which, etc. 
And there came the dog and ate the fox which ate the bird, etc. 
And there came the wood and killed the dog which ate the fox, etc. 
And there came the fire and consumed the wood which killed the dog, etc. 
And there came the river and extinguished the fire which consumed the wood, etc. 
And there came the ox and drank the river which extinguished the fire, etc. 
And there came the wolf and ate the ox which drank the river, etc. 
And there came the hunter and slew the wolf which ate the ox, etc. 
And there came the all-destroyer and killed the hunter which slew the wolf, etc. 

Dr. M. Wiener, in an essay on the Modern Hebrew in its relation 
to the Modern Greek (p. 320 of the magazine referred to), comments 
upon their marked similarity of construction, and cites the Greek 
song as an illustration. 

The most casual reader cannot fail to note this similarity ; and the 
natural deduction is either that the Hebrew writer used the Greek 
song, or that the two had a common origin. 
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Further evidence that the Hebrew Passover song and the German 
folk-song were nothing more than adaptations or imitations of some 
older composition, is found in what purports to be a fourteenth 
century folk-tale (contained in a collection of ballads and songs 
printed by Jahn von Hahn, Amsterdam, 1687, p. 168). 

A wild-bird sat on its nest in the forest. 

And a cat saw and chased the wild-bird that sat on its nest in the forest. 

And a dog chased and killed the cat that killed the wild-bird that sat on its nest 

in the forest. 
And tree branches flogged the dog that killed the cat that killed the wild-bird 

that sat on its nest in the forest. 

From this point the Dutch version follows the others closely, until 
the verse : — 

And a butcher killed the ox that drank the river, etc. 
And the spirit of death slew the butcher, etc. 

Here, then, are three versions of what there cannot be a question 
is the same folk-tale. The slight variation, at the opening and closing 
of each, is of no material consequence, since in every other way they 
are almost identical, and point to one common origin, whatever that 

may be. 

H. Pomeroy Brewster. 

Editor's Note. — The presence of the Song of the Kid in the Passover ser- 
vice has been the subject of remark since the seventeenth century, and has given 
birth to a considerable literature. The last and most thorough investigator is E. 
Cosquin (Contes populaires de Lorraine, Paris, 1886, ii. p. 35.) Cosquin cites 
African as well as Asiatic versions. It is curious that the Song of the Kid, 
although never printed in a characteristic English form, has been common in the 
American nursery, and will hereafter be contained in the pages of this Journal. 



